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Truth  and  Consequences  The  Enigma  of  Our  Time 


“IF  ONE  ‘reasonable’  sized  atomic  bomb  were  to  hit 
Philadelphia,  what  would  actually  happen  to  the  city?” 
That  was  the  question  given  to  Mr.  John  McCullough, 
Secretary  of  the  Port  Authority  of  Philadelphia,  following 
the  October  6th  exercise. 

“There  is  a morbid  unreality  and  an  irrelevance  to  the 
figures  one  could  use  to  express  the  devastation,”  said 
Mr.  McCullough.  “When  you  say  you  would  need  a 90- 
acre  cemetery  to  bury  the  dead,  130  large  city  hospitals 
to  care  for  the  injured,  100  large  hotels  to  house  the 
homeless,  these  facts  mean  little.” 

When  you  look  at  it  from  a purely 
statistical  point  of  view,  you  arrive  at 
rather  comforting  figures.  One  atomic 
bomb  would  cause  physical  damage  to 
less  than  )4  of  1%  of  the  Delaware 
Valley;  casualties  would  be  less  than 
8%  of  the  population  of  the  Valley. 

But  mere  cold  statistics  are  not 
enough  to  assess  the  destruction  in 
terms  of  idle  plants,  lost  records, 
paralyzed  business.  In  actual  fact, 
following  even  one  atomic  bomb,  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  large  city,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  vitality,  would  be 
near-dying. 

In  the  Oct.  6th  test  exercise,  the 
southern  section  of  P h i 1 a . was 
(hypothetically)  a complete  burnout,  with  1)4  miles  of 
waterfront  totally  gone.  This  would  mean  that  ships  at 
sea  would  have  to  change  their  course,  that  insurance 
companies  would  be  broken;  the  relatively  small  area  of 
damage  also  included  the  heart  of  the  legal,  financial  and 
business  life  of  Philadelphia.  All  records,  all  papers  in 
transit,  estates,  bank  records  and  trusts,  every  major 
Government  office  in  Philadelphia,  all  these  were  destroyed, 
including  the  Quartermasters  Depot,  the  Federal  Customs 
Building,  the  Phila.  Ordnance  Plant  with  $2  billion  of 
orders.  Suppose  they  disappeared?  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  food  establishments,  including  wholesale  dis- 
tributors and  warehouses,  were  in  the  area  of  severe 
damage.  What  would  that  do  to  a city  of  3 million? 

WTho  were  the  people  who  died  in  that  searing  three 
seconds  in  South  Philadelphia?  They  were  the  men 
and  women  who  keep  the  industries  moving,  run  the 
transportation  lines,  work  in  the  cafeterias,  maintain  the 
telephone  lines,  type  the  records.  Plant  after  plant 
throughout  the  Delaware  Valley,  though  not  disturbed  at 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


By  Mr.  Melvin  A.  Blair,  President , 

Penna.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives 

ONE  OF  THE  foremost  enigmas  of  America  today  is  the 
inertia  of  citizens  in  relation  to  civil  defense.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  a small  handful  of  people  in  most 
communities,  there  remains  a total  disregard  of  necessary 
participation  and  interest  by  the  general  public.  Even 
trial-run  alerts  and  drills  arouse  only  a mild  interest, 
which  subsides  within  a few  hours. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  remains,  that  never  before  in  6,000 
years  of  recorded  history,  has  there 
been  a menace  to  millions  of  people 
similar  to  the  one  existing  today.  In 
all  that  long  history  there  have  been 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  but  in  only 
the  past  decade  has  there  existed  the 
weapon  which  can  visit  large-scale  de- 
struction upon  civilian  centers  of  a 
whole  continent.  So  long  as  this  ter- 
rible weapon  exists,  and  the  means  to 
deliver  it  to  cities  thousands  of  miles 
from  a battle  front — complacency  is 
synonymous  with  stupidity. 

Pearl  Harbor  should  have  taught  us 
that  if  a blow  falls,  it  will  come  with- 
out warning.  And  now,  12  years  later, 
the  power  of  an  attack  with  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs,  vastly  greater 
numbers  of  planes  with  vastly  increased  range,  would  be 
infinitely  more  devastating  and  far-reaching.  This  stern 
fact  seems  to  have  made  almost  no  impression  on  95% 
of  our  people. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  the  Kremlin  WILL  do. 
It  is  enough  to  know  what  it  CAN  do.  The  first  inkling 
we  could  have  of  all-out  war  might  easily  be  the  planes 
overhead,  or  within  minutes  of  our  coastline. 

America  is  not  “thought-conditioned”  in  barbaric  war- 
fare. Because  we  would  not  condone  an  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, we  naively  think  no  other  power  would.  Yet 
even  our  limited  intelligence  reports  show  clearly  that  an 
attack  could  be  launched  which  would  make  Pearl  Harbor 
pale  to  insignificance. 

The  supreme  tragedy  of  our  times  is  the  propensity  for 
pushing  to  the  back  of  our  minds  any  unpleasant  prospect. 
There  seems  to  be  a psychology  that  if  we  just  disregard 
our  danger,  it  will  go  away.  Certainly  the  tortures  visited 
upon  our  armed  forces  captured  in  Korea  should  reveal 
clearly  we  are  dealing  with  a godless,  merciless  force  which 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


“Civil  Defense  promises  to  be 
with  us  for  a long  while  to  come — 
10  years,  20  years,  50  years.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  with  us  as  long  as 
the  world  dangles  precariously, 
half  slave,  half  free,  on  the  slender 
thread  of  a peace  that  is  not  peace 
at  all,  but  only  the  absence  of  open 
conflict.” 

Katherine  Howard 
FCDA  Deputy  Administrator 


AREA  CONTROL  OPERATES 


WITH  varying  degrees  of  activity,  the 
entire  state  participated  in  a C.D.  test 
alert  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6th.  The 
widest  spread  concerted  action  took 
place  throughout  the  Eastern  Area, 
based  on  support  measures  for  a hypo- 
thetically-bombed Philadelphia. 

For  the  first  time,  the  E.  Area 
Control  Center  took  part  in  the  oper- 
ation. A crew  of  volunteer  tele- 
phonists trained  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  manned  telephones;  others  kept  a 
tally  board  up  to  date  as  messages 
were  dispatched  “moving”  equipment, 
personnel,  and  supplies  from  the  sup- 
port area  into  the  stricken  city’s  gate- 
ways. A total  of  263  messages  were 
handled  by  phone  and  radio  during 
the  test  period ; such  messages  as  these 
were  received  from  Philadelphia: 
“Situation  getting  out  of  hand  of  police. 
At  least  10,000  trained  Auxiliary  police 
or  military  personnel  needed.” 

“3000  auxiliary  firemen  needed  by 
morning  . Could  use  150  pumpers.  Water 
mains  broken.  Must  have  hose  and  pipe. 
Fire  storm  developing.” 

“First  aid  supplies  will  be  exhausted  by 
midnight.  First  aid  and  ambulance  units 
badly  needed.  Movement  of  injured  be- 
ing impeded  due  to  lack  of  litters  and 
transportation.” 

Receiving  these  and  other  messages, 
Eastern  Area  Control  Center  sent  out 
word  to  Berks  and  Montgomery,  to 
Lancaster,  and  Lehigh,  to  Chester  and 
Monroe,  and  the  whole  eastern  area, 
alerting  their  forces,  asking  for  spe- 
cific aid,  telling  of  routes  and  gateways, 
and  sending  injured  and  homeless  to 
known  facilities. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
problem  within  the  actual  capabilities 
of  the  area,  using  only  those  resources 
which  actually  would  have  been  availa- 
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ble  if  the  attack  had  been  real,  rather 
than  simulated. 

We  all  have  much  to  learn;  the 
exercise  was  halting  and  many  mis- 
takes were  made.  But  the  outstanding 
fact  of  the  evening  was  that  the  area 
is  beginning  to  develop  on  an  oper- 
ational basis.  Homeless  and  injured 
could,  have  been  moved;  pumpers 
could  have  been  sent;  messages  did 
get  through. 

Among  the  most  glaring  needs  are: 

1)  Adequate  inventories  of  resources.  The 
townships  must  know  what  they  have 
to  work  with ; the  Counties  must  know 
what  their  townships  can  provide,  the 
area  must  know  what  the  Counties’  re- 
sources are. 

2)  Well  defined  rendezvous  points.  There 
must  be  selected  fields  or  ball-parks,  or 
other  areas  where  teams  and  units  can 
congregate  quickly  by  an  automatic  and 
prearranged  plan,  for  dispatch  to  the 
critical  location  as  needed. 

3)  Better  coordination  of  information  and 
plans,  both  up  and  down  the  line. 

4)  More  detailed  operating  plans  on  state, 
area,  and  county  levels. 

5)  A realization  on  the  part  of  everyone 
that  provincialism  does  not  belong  to  an 
atomic  age.  What  resources  we  have 
(on  every  level)  must  be  pooled  for  the 
common  good,  not  hoarded  for  a specific 
locality. 

Mention  need  hardly  be  made  of  the 
more  obvious  lacks,  such  as  trained 
teams,  adequate  budgets,  and  compen- 
sation for  injury. 

The  Oct.  6th  test  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  state,  but  others  will 
follow  at  regular  intervals.  Only  by 
using  one’s  muscles  does  one  become 
strong.  Only  by  practice  can  the 
weaknesses  be  ironed  out,  the  dif- 
ficulties overcome,  and  the  area  be- 
come a smoothly  integrated  whole. 

There  are  tremendous  resources  as 
well  as  vital  targets  in  this  state  if 
we  can  only  harness  them.  We  have 
the  ability,  deep-lying  though  it  is, 
to  cope  with  great  disaster.  What  we 
need  is  hard  work  and  honest  co- 
operation on  all  levels;  with  that 
great  tangible  strengths  will  result. 

* . 3 

» The  Council,  the  State  Director, 

§ and  the  members  of  the  State  staff 
p wish  a happy  Christmas  to  all  the 
g Civil  Defense  workers  of  the  Com-  ^ 
k:  monwealth,  wherever  they  may  be, 
g and  whatever  their  C.D.  job.  We  % 
know  that  you  give  of  your  time  fj 
& and  your  energy  when  many  ilf 
& around  you  scoff  and  stay  home;  § 
$ we  appreciate  deeply  your  civic-  ^ 
8 mindedness  and  sense  of  responsi-  If 
H bility.  May  this  be  a particularly  •§ 
happy  Christmas  for  you  all.  .« 

8 
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Radar  Can  Be  Blocked 

“The  Air  Defense  system,”  says  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Talbott,  Secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  “is  faced,  in  addition 
to  low  altitude  surveillance,  with 
another  problem  of  great  magnitude. 
We  know  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a 
radar  screen  to  be  blocked  out  com- 
pletely by  approaching  airplanes.” 

Mr.  Talbott  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  GOC 
is  the  only  practicable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  obtaining  information 

which  will  enable  our  Air  Force  and 
civilians  to  get  advance  warning  of 
hostile  aircraft  approaching  at  low 
altitude. 

“If  the  radar  screen  is  blocked,”  he 
says,  “the  Ground  Observers  might 
well  be  the  only  means  of  identifying 
approaching  aircraft.” 

“Since  we  cannot  divine  the  in- 

tentions of  the  Soviet  Union,”  he 
wrote,  “I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
act  on  the  premise  that  we  can  be 
attacked.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  we 

must  be  alert  and  ready  for  such  an 
eventuality  at  all  times.  The  mat- 
ter of  recruiting  volunteers  for  the 

Ground  Observer  Corps  should  be 
diligently  pursued  but  it  should  be 
based  on  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
the  citizens  of  our  nation.” 

DON'T  RELEASE 
THAT  TOURNIQUET 

HERE  is  a startling  change  of 
First  Aid  procedure,  recommended  by 
FCDA,  which  is  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Research 
Council’s  Committee  on  Surgery. 

FCDA  now  says  that  a tourniquet 
should  not  be  released  regardless  of 
how  long  it  has  been  applied,  except 
by  a trained  person  who  is  prepared 
to  control  bleeding  by  other  means, 
and  to  replace  blood  volume.  The 
former  practice  was  to  release  a 
tourniquet  at  15-30  minute  intervals. 

The  National  Research  Council 
Committee  report  recommended: 

1)  Using  a tourniquet  at  all  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  and  used  only  for  life- 
endangering  hemorrhage  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  other  means ; 

2)  It  is  preferable  to  risk  gangrene  in  a 
badly  damaged  limb  than  to  jeopardize  life 
from  hemorrhage  by  removing  the  tour- 
niquet. 

The  Committee  also  found  that  a 
properly  applied  tourniquet  may  be 
let  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  hours 
with  little  risk  of  gangrene. 

(FCDA  release  No.  353) 
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CAN  IT  BE  VOLUNTARY? 

By  Dr.  Calvin  S.  Drayer,  M.D.,  Chair  man  of  the  Committee  on  C.D.  of  American  Psychiatric 
(Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Amer.  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Oct.  1952) 


ON  ALL  sides  we  hear  complaints 
about  civilian  apathy  toward  civil 
defense.  Does  not  this  apathy  reflect 
a potentially  fatal  failure  in  our 
democratic  system  of  government  to 
face  the  present  situation  consistently? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  threat  to  our 
national  security  that  military  defense 
requires  billions  for  its  support  and 
conscription  for  its  adequate  manning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  civil 
defense  is  presented  uncertainly  and 
with  little  evidence  of  conviction  as  to 
its  urgency  and  high  importance.  As 
a result,  many  local  programs  for  civil 
defense  have  taken  on  the  atmosphere 
of  a spare-time  hobby  for  those  with 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  and  a 
form  of  occupational  therapy  for  re- 
tired generals  and  defeated  politicians. 
The  idea  that  anyone  might  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  civil  defense 
has,  insofar  as  one  can  determine,  been 
given  little  or  no  serious  consideration. 

Assuming  the  threat  to  our  national 
survival  to  be  as  great  as  federal 
officials  indicate,  tremendous  expendi- 
tures for  military  defense  are  rea- 
sonable. In  the  light  of  the  same 
assumption,  however,  our  faltering  at- 
tempts at  civil  defense  are  absurd.  One 
gets  the  uneasy  feeling  that  our 
legislators  find  it  easier  to  buy  war 
material  than  to  inconvenience  any 
great  number  of  their  constituents. 
Either  the  military  defense  program 
is  excessive,  or  the  civil  defense  pro- 


Let us  never  forget  what  is  Gov- 
ernment. Government  is  people,  and 
people  are  you.  We  can’t  sit  here 
and  transfer  our  responsibility  to 
some  vague  sort  of  entity  that  we 
refer  to  as  a Washington  Govern- 
ment. Each  of  us  has  a very  def- 
inite part  to  play  in  everything  that 
is  here,  because  that  is  the  heart  of 
America.  In  it  we  expect  to  see 
living  happy  families — families  who, 
because  of  their  standard  of  living, 
are  our  Nation’s  best  defense  against 
communism.  They  are  a more  elo- 
quent defense  against  that  insidious 
doctrine  than  the  most  eloquent 
tongue  of  any  lawyer,  preacher,  or 
teacher ; a more  sure  defense  than 
any  battleship  or  any  plane,  or  any 
gun,  or  any  bomb  of  whatever  kind 
—that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will 
preserve  this  Nation. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


gram  is  tragically  deficient.  It  is 
obvious  that,  at  present,  the  two  pro- 
grams are  not  geared  to  meet  the  same 
external  threat.  In  all  candor,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  CD  pro- 
gram as  now  conceived  in  this  country 
will  contribute  very  much  to  pre- 
venting demoralization  of  the  populace 
to  the  point  where  skilled  industrial 
activity  ceases,  if  we  suffer  truly  major 
attacks.  Even  in  a country  such  as 
England,  where  foreign  invasions  have 
occurred  or  have  been  serious  threats 
for  many  centuries,  it  is  difficult  to 
organize  an  effective  volunteer  CD 
program.  In  America,  where  actual 
invasion  by  a foreign  power  has  never 
before  been  a serious  possibility,  it  is 
almost  absurdly  unrealistic  to  hope 
that  volunteer  participation  will  ever 
provide  adequate  personnel  for  the 
size  of  job  that  seems  to  be  involved. 
We  cannot  continue  to  depend  on  ap- 
peals to  patriotism  and  the  rather 
vague  fears  of  the  average  citizen  to 
stimulate  enlistment  in  civil  defense. 
To  do  so  will  only  prolong  the  present 
serious  shortages  in  trained  personnel. 
Either  the  job  is  important  enough  to 
be  done  right,  or  it  should  be  aban- 
doned, lest  we  be  lulled  into  a tragi- 
cally false  sense  of  probable  security. 

How  can  adequate  personnel  be  ob- 
tained? Some  form  of  legally  required 
participation  seems  unavoidable  in 
America. 

Such  drafting  of  services  for  other 
than  strictly  military  duty  would 
admittedly  stir  up  strong  opposition 
in  a country  where  even  a military 
draft  is  avoided  whenever  possible. 
The  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the 
need,  however,  could  be  pointed  out 
so  clearly  to  the  opposition  that  they 
would  have  to  carry  responsibility  for 
failure  of  CD  measures,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  stand  in  the  way  of  a CD 
draft. 

Actually  a countrywide  draft  would 
hardly  be  necessary.  The  need  for 
civil  defense  programs  is  primarily  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Perhaps  means 
could  be  found  whereby  earning  a 
living  in  these  areas  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  registration  for  training 
in  civil  defense  techniques  and  con- 
cepts in  otherwise  free  time.  Wages 
and  earnings  can  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  a city.  Is  not  a levy  on 
services  for  the  survival  of  a city 


“Physical  scientists  have  now 
found  means  which,  if  they  are  de- 
veloped, can  wipe  life  off  the  surface 
of  this  planet.  Those  words  can  be 
taken  literally.  The  destructive 
power  inherent  in  matter  must  be 
controlled  by  the  idealism  of  man’s 
spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  his  mind. 
They  alone  stand  between  us  and  a 
lifeless  planet.  There  are  plenty  of 
problems  in  the  world,  many  of  them 
interconnected.  But  there  is  no  prob- 
lem which  compares  with  this  cen- 
tral, universal  problem  of  saving  the 
human  race  from  extinction.” 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Speech  before  the  United  Nations. 


equally  reasonable,  if  the  need  for  such 
services  is  great  enough? 

Conscripted  trainees  could  be  as- 
signed, in  rotation,  to  various  posts  in 
the  civil  defense  structure  of  the  com- 
munity. In  this  manner,  no  single 
group  of  individuals  would  be  expected 
to  carry  the  entire  responsibility  of 
being  on  call  year  in  and  year  out.  At 
the  same  time,  a large  proportion  of 
each  community  would  become  well 
enough  trained  to  fit  in  rapidly  to  the 
needs  of  a disaster  situation  when 
summoned  by  those  currently  on  call 
when  an  attack  actually  took  place. 
Injury  and  damage  sustained  during 
such  compulsory  CD  activity  could 
justifiably  be  compensable  by  the 
federal  government.  Adequate  civil 
defense  in  target  areas  is  essential  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

Resistance  to  a civil  defense  draft 
law  may  well  prove  to  be  insurmounta- 
ble in  our  American  culture.  The 
proposal  of  such  a draft,  however,  may 
at  least  bring  out  into  the  open  the 
glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  the  almost  ridiculous  dis- 
parity that  now  exists  between  military 
and  civil  defense  plans. 
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KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 


An  extremely  simple  building  served  well  in  Meadville  for  fire  training.  Notice 
how  it  has  been  constructed  for  second  story  ladder  and  rescue  work;  a great 
many  useful  skills  could  be  taught  and  learned  from  buildings  like  this,  made 
of  scrap  material  and  located  in  vacant  lots. 


IT  ALL  boils  down  to  quite  simple 
needs.  Great  expenditures  of  money 
are  NOT  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide training  and  to  establish  teams 
of  able  men  and  women,  capable  of 
functioning  well  in  a time  of  critical 
emergency.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  the  thinking  of  Civil  Defense 
officials  gets  too  complicated,  too 
elaborate;  that  it  bogs  down  because 
the  thinking  gets  too  expensive;  then 
one  hears  the  all-too  familiar  cry,  “We 
can’t  do  that  because  we  have  not  any 
money.” 

Granted,  much  in  Civil  Defense  does 
cost  money,  and  is  very  vital — warning 
systems,  communications  systems,  ade- 
quate fire  protection  and  the  like.  But, 
with  energy  and  the  “will-to-do,”  a 
great  amount  of  preparedness  can  be 
achieved  in  cities  and  towns,  as  well 
as  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, without  great  cost. 

There  are  two  fundamental  needs 
that  do  not  take  money: 

One  is  for  small  units  of  trained  men 
and  women  who  know  what  they  are 
doing,  where  they  would  report,  who 
would  lead  them,  how  they  would 
move  into  the  assembly  point. 

The  other  basic  need  is  for  ac- 
curate records  of  what  equipment 
exists  in  each  community.  Although 
we  have  tremendous  resources  in  this 
State,  at  the  present  time  they  are  of 
minimum  value  because,  for  the  most 
part,  Township  and  Municipal  CD  Di- 
rectors have  not  made  inventories  of 
what  exists  in  their  own  community. 
Lacking  such  inventories,  the  County 
Directors  do  not  know  what  equip- 
ment and  material  they  would  have 
available.  The  State  in  turn,  there- 
fore, cannot  know  what  its  resources 
are  in  hospital  beds,  trucks,  buses, 
heavy  equipment,  clothing  stocks,  and 
the  like. 

The  recent  Eastern  Area  problem 
brought  out  this  lack  with  great  force. 
Requests  came  from  Philadelphia  for 
help  with  many  thousand  medical 
casualties.  “We  have  transportation 
for  only  2000,”  read  the  message.  They 
reported  80,000  homeless  in  the  exer- 
cise. These  people,  too,  had  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  stricken  city.  What 
reserves  of  trucks  and  buses  existed 
in  the  surrounding  counties  which 
could  be  channeled  in  to  relieve  the 
situation?  So  few  of  the  townships 
had  reported  their  transportation  in- 
ventories to  their  County  Hq  that  most 
County  Directors  could  not  tell  the 
Area  Control  Center  what  they  could 


send.  We  all  know  that  in  this  mobile 
land  of  ours,  thousands  of  vehicles 
exist.  But,  in  order  to  have  these 
available  when  needed,  the  problem  is 
one  of  organization,  coordination, 
PLANNING.  This  does  not  cost 
money;  it  costs  time  and  energy. 

Thanks  to  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  great 
numbers  of  people  across  the  State 
have  completed  First  Aid  courses. 
They  could  be  an  invaluable  resource 
in  a major  disaster,  but  at  present 
these  people  exist  only  as  isolated  in- 
dividuals. Few  of  them  know  where 
they  would  report,  who  would  be  their 
leader;  they  are  not  formed  into  teams 
that  could  be  moved  into  the  stricken 
area  where  the  injured  would  exist. 
Again  what  is  needed  costs  no  money. 
Hard  work  with  a pencil  and  paper 
and  a telephone  would  organize  those 
First  Aiders  into  teams  that  could 
function  quickly  and  efficiently  in  a 
chaotic  time,  equipped  with  their  own 
transportation,  and  set  up  with  a sys- 
tem of  reliefs.  Work  done  now  would 
mean  that  these  people  would  report 
for  duty  in  mobile  units,  ready  for 
work,  not  as  straggling,  unidentified 
individuals,  pouring  in,  disorganized, 
saying,  “I  want  to  help.  Where  do 
I go?  What  do  I do?” 

Imagine  that  50,000  children,  old 
people  and  homeless  were  evacuated 
out  of  City  X,  into  your  section  of 
the  State.  Most  areas  have  now  de- 
termined which  buildings  they  would 


use,  in  such  a case,  as  centers  for  the 
homeless — perhaps  the  schools,  or 
veterans’  posts,  or  church  houses,  or 
all  of  these. 

But  who  will  be  in  charge  of  these 
buildings?  Where  will  the  food  come 
from  to  feed  the  people?  Who  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  getting  it 
from  its  source  to  the  Mass  Care 
Centers?  Who  knows  anything  about 
keeping  accurate  records  on  these 
people,  so  that  separated  families  can 
be  reunited,  and  the  lost  found?  Sup- 
posing you  kept  a rough  list  of  all 
these  homeless.  Would  you  know  what 
to  do  with  it?  How  long  will  they 
stay?  Where  will  they  go  next?  Who 
will  you  turn  to  if  half  the  people 
need  extra  clothing? 

None  of  this  planning  costs  money. 
It  does  take  work.  If  the  work  is 
done  now,  then  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  and  terrifying  night,  trained 
units  of  men  and  women  will  know 
what  to  do,  where  to  go,  how  to  start 
working  quietly  and  effectively.  If  it 
is  not  done  now,  there  will  be  unneces- 
sary pain,  misery,  confusion,  terror 
and  loss  which  will  be  attributable  not 
to  the  enemy,  but  to  our  own  negli- 
gence. 

Let’s  keep  it  simple  in  our  minds, 
and  get  on  with  the  two  basic 
fundamentals — an  accurate  inventory 
of  our  resources,  and  an  ever-growing 
supply  of  trained,  organized  TEAMS, 
which  could  be  moved  and  used  as 
mobile,  effective  units. 
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They  Built  Their  Own 


(Photo  by  Lane  Studios ) 

Neat,  compact,  and  well-designed  is  this  Rescue  Truck  secured  jointly  through 
Civil  Defense  and  the  Fire  Department  in  Adams  County. 


STORES,  HOTELS,  OFFICES 


A CRASHED-IN  movie  house,  a 
blazing  department  store,  an  office 
building  half-sheared  by  blast — -these 
are  not  tragedies  which  happen  only  in 
other  lands.  We  have  all  seen  photo- 
graphs of  them  in  London,  in  Berlin, 
in  Tokyo,  in  Rotterdam.  We  could 
see  similar  pictures  taken  in  Altoona 
and  Wilkes-Barre;  in  Johnstown  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Our  concentrated  urban  areas  are 
wide  open  both  to  enemy  air  attack 
and  to  guided  missiles  from  the  sea; 
we  all  are  aware  that  if  this  country 
is  attacked,  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
heavy  industrial  concentration,  cannot 
hope  to  escape  a vicious  and  sudden 
onslaught. 

What  are  the  stores,  hotels,  apart- 
ment buildings,  offices  and  factories  in 
which  our  people  work,  and  live,  and 
spend  their  time — what  are  the  man- 
agers of  these  buildings  doing  to  mini- 
mize the  destruction  to  our  people? 

Over  and  over  we  hear  the  warning: 
every  building  must  be  self-sufficient 
in  caring  for  its  own  casualties,  be- 
cause the  medical  services  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  overwhelmed.  But  are 
they?  How  many  have  first  aid  teams 
on  every  floor?  How  many  have  dis- 
persed even  meagre  supplies  of  1st  aid 
equipment? 

Building  managers  are  urged  and 
exhorted  to  train  teams  of  men  to 


rescue  casualties  from  debris;  free 
practical  instruction  is  offered  at  the 
State  C.D.  Training  Center  for  mainte- 
nance men  or  safety  engineers.  One 
can  lead  a horse  to  water.  . . . 

Defender  readers  can  do  their  part 
by  “heckling”  and  “needling”  the 
managers  of  the  buildings  where  they 
work.  If  no  preparations  are  being 
made  in  your  apartment  house,  in  your 
factory,  in  the  office  where  you  work, 
YOU  have  some  responsibility.  After 
all,  your  neck  is  involved  too.  Only 
when  the  people  care,  and  make  known 
their  concern,  will  those  in  positions 
of  authority  take  action.  Who  would 
dig  you  out  if  you  were  buried,  but 
alive?  Don’t  you  care? 

Recently  a booklet  entitled  “Casu- 
alty Services  in  Facilities”  has  been 
printed,  and  is  available  from  the 
Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
(5)  for  5 cents.  Despite  its  incredibly 
unrevealing  title,  it  gives  material 
which  would  be  helpful  in  the  organi- 
zation of  any  public  building,  including 
information  on  the  groups  that  should 
be  organized  and  trained,  the  first  aid 
supplies  that  should  be  stocked,  and 
other  detailed  information. 

If  you  care  about  your  own  pro- 
tection for  any  disaster — be  it  tornado, 
fire,  or  enemy  attack — we  suggest  that 
you  impress  the  managers  of  the 
buildings  where  you  work  and  where 


USING  the  proceeds  of  the  Annual 
Fire  Dep’t  Carnival,  money  from  the 
Borough  Council,  and  $3200  of  FCDA 
matching  funds,  the  Gettysburg  Fire 
Department  has  had  a rescue  truck 
built  to  their  own  specifications.  The 
truck  carries  a large  amount  of  equip- 
ment, and  has  cost  considerably  more 
than  an  FCDA  truck  would  have  cost; 
but  its  owners  believe  that  it  will  do 
any  job  that  is  required  of  it. 

The  equipment  is  departmentalized, 
and  placed  on  separate  parts  of  the 
hand-built  body  of  the  truck.  Doors 
turn  on  lights  when  opened,  and 
various  types  of  equipment  can  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  other  equip- 
ment in  the  vehicle. 

Among  the  articles  carried  in  the 
truck  are  a 250  gallon-per-minute 
portable  pump;  a light  plant  with 
three  flood  lamps  wdiich  can  also  be 
used  to  provide  electricity  for  electric 
saws,  the  portable  iron  lung,  etc.;  an 
inhalator;  six  grappling  hooks;  300 
feet  of  rope;  four  masks  for  smoke  or 
gas;  2 fire  extinguishers;  a portable 
cutting  outfit;  an  electric  saw  for  use 
on  either  wood  or  metal;  6 ten-quart 
buckets;  2 stretchers;  4 blankets;  2 
pillows;  a pike  pole;  2 axes;  4 jacks, 
one  capable  of  lifting  5 tons  and  one 
capable  of  lifting  ten  tons  (two  of 
these  are  3 -way  hydraulic  jacks) ; 
blocks,  and  many  kinds  of  general 
utility  tools,  and  small  equipment. 

The  truck  has  3 -way  radio,  can 
seat  16,  and  is  prepared  to  carry 
stretchers  if  necessary.  It  is  24  feet 
long,  8 feet  high,  and  8 feet  wide. 
Equipment  carried  under  the  truck  is 
available  for  clearing  debris  from  the 
highway. 

“We  feel,”  says  Mr.  W.  G.  Weaver, 
C.D.  Director  of  Adams  County,  “that 
we  have  a fully  equipped  rescue  truck 
for  every  possible  C.D.  need;  it  has 
already  responded  to  a drowning,  and 
to  a car  wreck  in  which  it  released  a 
man  pinned  under  the  wreckage.” 


you  live  with  the  fact  that  you  defi- 
nitely are  concerned,  and  that  you 
would  like  to  see  some  action  taken 
in  preparing  the  building  for  a pos- 
sible disaster.  Waiting  until  a ca- 
tastrophe strikes  wall  mean  confusion, 
injury  and  loss  that  could  be  avoided 
by  taking  relatively  simple  steps  in 
advance;  the  failure  to  take  such 
measures  for  the  protection  of  lives, 
could,  one  would  suppose,  be  con- 
sidered criminal  negligence. 
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IT  S A WOMAN  S JOB 


ONE  OF  THE  most  important  things 
learned  in  the  last  war  was  the  neces- 
sity for  women  in  Civil  Defense.  When 
there  is  total  war — and  when  homes 
are  being  bombed  it  is  total  war — -the 
young  and  the  middle-aged  men  are 
either  in  the  military  services  or  in 
industry;  the  older  men  are  in  the 
heavy  sides  of  Civil  Defense — rescue, 
firefighting,  clearing  debris,  repairing 
water  mains — and  the  young  women 
are  either  in  the  services,  in  industry, 
or  with  their  babies. 

Thus,  much  of  the  burden  of  Civil 
Defense  falls  on  the  older  women. 
Theirs  is  the  task  of  keeping  phones 
manned  and  operating;  of  moving  the 
injured,  of  caring  for  them,  keeping 
their  records;  to  women  will  fall  the 
care  of  the  homeless;  the  leadership  of 
terrified  families  in  their  block  or 
neighborhood;  women  will  act  as 
auxiliary  police;  they  will  assist  the 
firemen  in  their  communications  and 
records;  they  will  serve  as  spotters, 
and  guides,  and,  among  them,  will 
carry  much  of  the  load  of  restoring 
life  to  near-normal,  after  attack. 

Most  women  think  they  can  do 
these  things  “when  the  time  comes.” 
They  think  they  need  no  training. 
“I’ve  raised  a family.  I know  about 
cooking  and  children,  and  looking 
after  homeless.  I’ll  be  there  when 
I’m  needed,  but  I’m  not  going  to  waste 
my  time  going  to  training  classes 
now.” 

Let  us  look  at  just  one  example,  let’s 
take  the  single  problem  of  feeding. 

Most  women  know  how  to  cook  for 
a family  (or  even  a church  supper)  if 
they  have  gas  or  electricity,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Would  you  be  able  to  cook 
for  500  or  1000  without  gas  or  elec- 
tricity and  with  water  in  short  supply? 
Right  now,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  a great  deal  more  experience 
with  grim  emergencies  than  we  have 
ever  had,  60,000  women  in  Great 
Britain  are  taking  active  training  in 
Emergency  Feeding.  Canada  is  also 
establishing  an  Emergency  Feeding 
program.  If  public  utilities  were  dis- 
rupted for  an  indefinite  period  (as  they 
easily  might  be)  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
and  the  like,  would  be  out.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  homeless  would  be 
gathering  in  parks  and  stadiums  and 
fields  outside  the  stricken  area  waiting 
transportation.  They  would  need 
feeding.  Hundreds  of  trained  volun- 
teers would  be  working  to  rescue  those 


who  were  trapped,  fighting  fires, 
helping  those  who  were  injured,  coping 
with  the  homeless.  These  people,  too, 
would  need  to  be  fed. 

Unless  carefully  laid  plans  have 
been  developed  in  advance,  the  dis- 
location of  public  services  could  cause 
confusion  to  such  an  extent  that  thou- 
sands of  people,  both  victims  of  at- 
tack and  the  Civil  Defense  workers, 
would  not  be  fed — certainly  not  for 
endless  hours.  In  operations  such  as 
feeding,  speed  is  essential.  This  was 
the  first  lesson  that  the  British  learned 
in  the  last  war,  in  connection  with  the 
food  service.  Miss  Edith  Walker, 
who,  under  the  British  Ministry  of 
Food,  was  chief  of  Emergency  Meals 
Division,  said  on  a recent  trip  to 
America: 

“Just  as  food  is  vital  in  war,  so  food 
immediately  available  is  vital  in  Civil 
Defense.  We  learned  that  it  is  more 
important  to  feed  survivors  than  even 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  we  learned  it 
the  hard  way.  We  learned  that  we 
must  provide  food  that  is  easily  cooked 
and  easily  swallowed,  because  people 
dazed  and  shocked  after  air  raids  don’t 
want  something  that  is  difficult  to  get 
down.” 

The  essential  thing,  Miss  Walker 
pointed  out,  is  to  be  able  to  swing  into 
action  quickly,  improvising  cooking 
equipment  when  necessary,  but  getting 
some  refreshment  into  the  forward  area 
without  delay,  even  if  that  refresh- 
ment is  only  hot  tea  or  coffee.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  followed  reasonably 
soon  by  something  more  substantial. 
Food  not  only  alleviates  distress,  but 
it  is  the  quickest  way  to  establish  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  and  to  promote 
good  service  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  fire-fighting,  rescue,  medical 
work,  and  all  those  needed  tasks  which 
take  so  much  out  of  men.  They  can- 
not work  with  the  speed  and  intensity, 
and  for  the  hours  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  them,  unless  they  are  fed. 

What  the  women  in  every  Penna. 
community  should  do  is: 

1)  Learn  the  local  Civil  Defense  plans  of 
their  community ; where  will  homeless 
congregate  ? which  buildings  will  be 
emergency  hospitals?  etc. 

2)  Form  Emergency  Feeding  teams  and 
train  them  in  mass  cooking,  in  how  to 
improvise  cooking  units,  how  to  dispose 
of  refuse  properly,  how  to  purify  ques- 
tionable water,  how  to  lay  out  a feeding 
area  to  avoid  congestion. 

3)  Work  out  with  the  Civil  Defense  Di- 
rector and  his  transportation  chief  what 


trucks  and  vans  can  become  a part  of 
the  feeding  unit,  so  that  the  teams  can 
become  mobile.  No  one  knows  where 
attacks  will  occur ; mobility  is  essential. 

Such  planning  should  be  done  not 
only  in  the  cities  and  so-called  target 
areas,  but  it  is  just  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  in  all  the  smaller  and 
more  rural  communities,  for  it  is  these 
areas  that  will  be  asked  to  send  mobile 
feeding  teams  in  for  the  stricken 
section.  Furthermore,  large  numbers 
of  evacuees,  both  casualties  and  home- 
less, will  have  to  be  moved  out  to 
these  towns  and  villages,  and  they  will 
require  food.  Even  distant  com- 
munities will  be  expected  not  only  to 
feed  those  who  are  sent  to  them  for 
care,  but  also  to  have  well-trained 
teams  ready  to  move  on  call  to  the 
support  of  any  stricken  locality. 

If  planning  along  these  lines  is  not 
being  done  in  your  community,  we 
recommend  that  the  women  of  the 
neighborhood  draw  up  their  plans, 
tying  in  closely  with  those  who  oper- 
ate feeding  establishments  in  the 
locality,  and  with  the  local  Civil 
Defense  Director;  with  his  approval, 
here  is  one  task  which  the  women 
could  take  off  his  shoulders.  Let  us 
set  a goal  of  THREE  MOBILE 
FEEDING  UNITS  in  every  com- 
munity. Training  is  available  now; 
manuals  and  guides  are  available  now. 
For  further  information,  write  to  Mrs. 
Gweneth  Zarfoss,  Emergency  Welfare 
Director,  State  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


(Photo  from  Berks  Cy.  Reading  Fair  exhibit) 


An  improvised  stove  made  from  scrap 
material  could  provide  tea,  coffee, 
soups,  and  stews  around  the  clock,  if 
utilities  were  knocked  out. 
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MEASURE  DISTANCE  IN  MINUTES 


“WE’VE  GOT  to  stop  measuring 
distance  with  a yardstick,”  Captain 
Cecil  H.  Coggins  USN,  consultant  in 
ABC  warfare  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  Paris  reported 
to  the  California  State  C.D.  “We 
must  measure  distance  in  minutes  and 
hours.” 

In  addition  to  advising  NATO  on 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  war- 
fare, Captain  Coggins  is  on  the  medical 
panel  of  civil  defense  in  Europe.  “We 
are  not  as  far  as  we  think  from  the 
Russians,”  he  went  on,  “furthermore 
war  could  start  any  time  at  all.  You 
cannot  trust  those  rascals.” 

Europe,  especially  Great  Britain,  is 
better  prepared  in  Civil  Defense  than 
the  United  States  he  said,  because: 

“In  Europe  they  appreciate  that  the 
next  war  will  be  total  and  that  ci- 
vilians will  be  combatants. 

“Americans  haven’t  been  smacked 
around  as  much  as  the  Europeans,  who 
are  more  realistic. 

“The  other  day  Russia  proposed  to 
outlaw  atomic  weapons.  That  probably 
sounds  good  to  the  American  people. 
But  the  truth  is  that  while  they  are 
laying  down  their  pistol,  they’ve  got 
a couple  of  knives  behind  their  back 
— biological  and  chemical  warfare.” 
Captain  Coggins  estimated  that 
Russia  has  250,000  tons  of  chemical 
weapons,  including  80,000  to  90,000 
tons  of  a nerve  gas  that  paralyzes  and 
kills — with  extreme  pain. 


all  by  blast  and  fire,  would  be  as  dead 
as  if  it  had  been  at  Ground  Zero.  They 
would  still  have  power,  and  light,  and 
water,  but,  without  their  skilled  labor, 
these  would  avail  them  nothing. 

Mr.  McCullough  estimated  that  in 
a matter  of  hours  a racing  paralysis 
would  engulf  the  entire  industrial 
might  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  reaching 
far  up  to  Trenton  and  down  beyond 
Wilmington.  Consumer  credit  would 
be  gone,  suppliers  would  be  frantic, 
finance  would  be  in  confusion,  ports 
destroyed,  insurance  companies  wiped 
out;  the  loss  of  two  particular  blocks 
on  Sansom  Street  would  jar  and  excite 
the  jewel  markets  of  Calcutta  and 
Amsterdam;  the  obliteration  of  three 
other  congested  blocks  of  this  Ameri- 
can city  would  disturb  the  wool 
markets  and  call  for  hurried  con- 
ferences as  far  away  as  Australia. 

The  impact  of  a single  atomic  ex- 


“They  would  like  to  outlaw  the 
weapon  in  which  they  are  the  weakest,” 
he  said.  “We  shouldn’t  swallow  that 
kind  of  talk.” 

“The  European  feels  acutely  he  is 
right  under  the  gun.  Here  we  are  a 
little  hypnotized  by  distance.  The 
European  has  been  run  over.  He 
knows  what  that’s  like. 

“I  hope  we  can  develop  Civil  De- 
fense without  attack.  I was  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to 
have  another  Pearl  Harbor.” 

Captain  Coggins  warned  that  there 
never  will  be  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  wounded  victims  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  People  must  learn 
self-aid  and  first-aid,  he  said. 

“Several  years  ago,  Boston  was 
swamped  with  250  burn  cases.  The 
answer  lies  in  self-help.  Every  grade 
school  child  should  have  first  aid;  so 
should  everybody  else. 

“We’re  doing  just  that  in  the  NATO 
army.  Every  soldier  must  be  taught 
to  diagnose  and  treat  all  gas  cases 
and  burns.  Every  soldier  will  be  an 
aide  to  the  medical  corps. 

“Most  of  the  casualties  of  the  next 
war  wall  never  see  a physician.  In 
civilian  casualties  here,  they’ll  never 
see  a doctor.” 

(Captain  Coggins  is  now  back  in  Paris. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  California  News- 
letter of  9/25/53  for  his  report.) 


plosion  on  the  sensitive,  intimate, 
complex  relationship  of  any  modern 
city  would  not  be  local,  nor  statewide, 
nor  even  national,  but  worldwide  in 
scope. 

What  can  be  done  in  advance  to 
minimize  these  effects? 

1)  Every  bank,  every  law  firm, 
every  business  establishment  and  fi- 
nancial center  can  in  advance  keep 
duplicate  records  in  some  alter- 
nate location,  microfilming  important 
papers,  making  advance  arrangements 
regarding  credit,  and  otherwise  pre- 
paring for  the  unexpected. 

If  such  preparedness  became  routine 
procedure,  tremendous  chaos  would  be 
avoided  in  any  sudden  disaster,  be  it 
“natural,”  or  man-made. 

2)  Every  able-bodied  man,  woman, 
and  teen-ager  can  find  his  own  type 
of  emergency  job,  become  trained  to 
handle  his  small  phase  of  it,  and  ob- 


tain his  own  specific  assignment.  If 
this  were  done,  thousands  of  people 
would  immediately  and  automatically 
go  to  their  appointed  place  of  duty 
after  attack,  and  start  operating. 
Instead  of  a milling,  terrified  mass  of 
undirected  humanity,  you  would  have 
medical  teams,  rescue  teams,  fire 
brigades,  welfare  units,  debris-clear- 
ance crews  and  the  like,  forming  up 
and  going  to  work,  re-welding  the 
services  that  keep  the  community 
going. 

Basic  to  all  Civil  Defense,  and 
relevant  beyond  all  figures,  all  sta- 
tistical studies,  all  else,  is  the  recog- 
nition of  what  the  consequences  of 
enemy  attack  would  be,  and  what  our 
own  personal  responsibilty  is  NOW. 


His  sleeves  are  still  rolled  up. 


GOOD  LUCK  TO  HIM 

LAST  SPRING,  Mr.  John  McCul- 
lough, then  a writer  for  the  Phila. 
Inquirer,  was  praised  from  the  Senate 
floor  in  Harrisburg,  for  his  outstanding 
and  intelligent  reporting  of  atom-bomb 
news.  His  account  of  the  Nevada 
atomic  test  was  read  into  the  official 
record  by  Senator  Fred  P.  Hare,  of 
Somerset,  majority  whip. 

Early  in  October,  Mr.  McCullough 
left  the  Inquirer  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Port  Authority  in  Philadelphia. 

Civil  Defense  has  lost  an  eloquent 
spokesman;  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  en- 
tire Commonwealth  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  in  helping  to  inform  and 
educate  our  people  both  in  atomic  de- 
velopments, and  in  defense  prepared- 
ness. He  has  witnessed  most  of  the 
A-bomb  blasts  of  this  atomic  age, 
and  is  regarded  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  nation  as  one  of  the 
best  qualified  men  in  the  country  to 
interpret  atomic  developments  to  the 
people. 

Clearly,  vividly,  and  with  an  im- 
mense background  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  McCullough  has  written  a 
constant  stream  of  what  he  would  call 
“stories,”  helping  steadily  to  give  our 
people  a greater  awareness  of  the 
changes  and  responsibilities  that  have 
come  with  the  atomic  age. 

We  shall  miss  his  articles  and  his 
presence;  we  wish  him  good  luck. 


TRUTH  AHD  CONSEQUENCES 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
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THE  ENIGMA 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

knows  no  law  of  God  or  man.  All  that 
type  of  foe  requires  is  a reasonable 
certainty  its  first  blow  will  be  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  paralyze  its  victims. 
The  day  when  that  certainty  could  be 
felt  is  approaching  rapidly. 

Let  us  not  blandly  rely  on  trouble 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  This  trouble 
could  easily  lead  to  a move  of  desper- 
ation, such  as  all-out  war.  Survival 
of  Soviet  Russia  depends  upon  con- 
tinual gains  of  satellites  or  conquest, 
just  as  Hitler’s  regime  did.  Now  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a madman  con- 
trolling a hundred  million  people,  but 
with  a coldly  calculating  regime  con- 
trolling 800  million.  This,  incidentally, 
has  expanded  from  about  200  million 
in  eight  short  years. 

We  seem  to  fail  utterly  to  realize 
that  the  progress  in  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man  has  outstripped  every  other 
advance  in  our  times.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  in  part  to  our  having  engaged 
in  two  major  wars  within  a generation 
in  which  our  nation  escaped  any 
devastation  at  home.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  our  good  fortune  will 
continue,  and  many  reasons  to  believe 
it  cannot.  Without  adequate  advance 
preparation,  no  civilian  defense  could 
be  effective  in  the  first  wave  of  attack. 
This  is  known  to  everyone  who  has 
given  serious  thought  to  our  position 
— a tiny  minority  of  the  first  millions 
who  will  die  in  the  first  hours  of  “A- 
Day,”  if  wre  have  not  taken  more 
heed  before  it  comes. 


IT  KEEPS  ON  GROWING 
The  Keystone  Defender  is  now 
reaching  about  21,000  men  and 
women  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  finds  its  way  into  all  the 
other  States  and  several  other 
countries.  We  are  glad  that  this 
is  so,  for  it  would  appear  from  this 
growth  that  the  publication  is  fill- 
ing a need. 

We  still  would  like  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  men  and 
women  in  positions  to  help  us  with 
the  tremendous  task  of  increasing 
public  interest  in  the  defense  of  this 
country.  They  may  be  Civil  De- 
fense personnel,  union  leaders, 
industrial  men  and  women,  editors, 
radio  commentators,  club  chair- 
men . . . whoever  they  are,  if 
they  can  put  to  use  the  informa- 
tion found  in  this  paper,  and  can 
help  us  to  reach  more  of  the  eleven 
million  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, we  will  gratefully  add  them 
to  the  mailing  list. 

Write:  Miss  Alison  Raymond, 
Editor  Keystone  Defender,  Ogontz 
Center,  Montgomery  County, 
Penna. 


KEYSTONE  DEFENDER 
OGONTZ  CENTER 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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The  Stirrup  Pump  Still  Works 


FEW  OF  US  in  America  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  put  out  a roaring 
fire.  We  see  the  large  expensive  fire 
equipment  of  even  small  communities, 
and  we  tend  to  think  that  without 
elaborate  apparatus,  we  are  doomed. 
Salesmen  add  to  the  impression  as  they 
try  to  sell  us  $40  and  $50  extinguishers 
to  hang  over  the  kitchen  stove. 

During  World  War  II  it  is  said 
that  England  was  saved  by  the  lowly 
stirrup  pump,  in  the  hands  of  its 
sturdy  housewives.  If  we  ever  suffer 
enemy  attack,  that  same  humble  stir- 
rup pump  will,  if  we  give  it  a chance, 
save  much  property  in  this  country 
too.  In  modern  war,  fire  is  the  great 
destroyer — greater,  by  far,  than  blast 
or  radiation,  or  any  other  force. 

Not  long  ago  in  Canada,  the  stir- 
rup pump  was  demonstrated  to  the 
apprehensive  gaze  of  most  of  Ottawa’s 
top  firemen.  The  five-storied  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau  was  the  scene 
of  a joint  Civil  Defense  exercise,  com- 
prising the  unrehearsed  evacuation  of 
800  employees  (four  minutes  fiat — 
good  Warden  work);  two  difficult 
rescue  problems,  ably  handled;  a 
quickly  set  up  First  Aid  point;  and 
three  fires,  two  of  which  were  blazing 
fiercely  under  the  big  portico  as  the 
employees  came  out. 

One  of  these  fires  was  really 
“souped-up,”  and  made  more  alarming 
to  the  onlookers  by  the  inclusion  of 
an  explosive  incendiary  bomb. 


The  building  had  two  fire-fighting 
teams.  At  the  shout  of  “Fire,”  these 
teams  dashed  into  action,  with  their 
stirrup  pumps  just  as  the  top  fireman 
was  about  to  order  his  waiting  profes- 
sionals to  save  the  building.  In  less 
than  no  time  those  fires,  which  seemed 
to  him  quite  out  of  hand,  were  a heap 
of  dirty  wet  ashes,  all  danger  past. 

Obviously  in  plants  where  oil  and 
electrical  and  plastics  fires  are  a 
hazard,  the  problem  is  complex,  but  in 
the  average  home,  apartment,  or  small 
store,  the  investment  of  a few  dollars 
in  a stirrup  pump  is  well  worth  while. 
These  pumps  provide  a stream  of 
water,  either  in  spray  or  force,  regard- 
less of  local  water  pressures;  they  do 
not  get  used  up  as  powder  and  chemi- 
cal extinguishers  quickly  do;  they  are 
so  simple  to  use  that  many  children 
handled  them  well  in  Britain’s  burning 
homes;  they  do  not  get  out  of  order, 
or  need  checking  and  conditioning  to 
remain  in  readiness. 

A stirrup  pump  kept  in  a closet  or 
cellar  with  a bucket  nearby  (which 
could  be  filled  with  water  when  neces- 
sary) might  easily  spell  the  difference 
between  saving  your  house  or  losing 
it.  We  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  we 
will  ever  be  attacked;  the  only  thing 
we  can  be  certain  is  that  if  it  comes, 
it  will  take  us  by  surprise.  What  you 
have  in  your  house  at  that  moment  is 
all  you  will  be  able  to  use.  Ten 
minutes  preparation  now,  could  save 
all  you  possess  later. 
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